Introduction

little sense of history as an exact science. As a
rule, they lack all sense of historical perspective,
and we seldom meet a writer possessing the
ability to reject information on true critical
principles. From the point of view of the
European reader, they leave still more to be
desired. Being themselves Indians, and writing as
they did for Indian readers, they not unnatur-
ally assume in them familiarity with a number
of local customs and institutions of which the
ordinary European has no knowledge whatever.
It is, therefore, peculiarly fortunate that for the
last three hundred years of the medieval period
of Indian history these native sources receive an
immensely valuable supplement in the form of
the accounts given by a host of Western travel-
lers, of various nationalities, of their experiences
in the East Indies. The following remark of
Mr Stanley Lane-Poole, though originally
made in reference to the travellers of the
seventeenth century only, may fitly be applied
to all: "In such a cloud of witnesses of varied
ranks, professions, and nationalities, truth,
divested of insular or continental prejudice,
may surely be found. The body of information
furnished by their journals, letters, and travels,

monarch in the work of making translations into Persian, from Arabic and
Sanskrit, and his remarks on his patron are frank and unreserved. Indeed,
the chief merit of his Muntakbab-ut-Tawarikb is the fact that it is
written by an enemy of Akbar, and exhibits the weakness as well as the
grandeur of the character of the greatest of the Mogul emperors, Sec
Blochmann's Tr anstation of the Ain i AKbari vol. i, p. 104, no tea.
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